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into his essays. Yet these apologies should not be
taken to indicate his real attitude toward criticism
of permanent merit. He observes of Jeffrey's
reviews: " You must not criticize papers like these,
rapidly written in the hurry of life, as you would
the painful words of an elaborate sage, slowly and
with anxious awfulness instructing mankind. Some
things, a few things, are for eternity; some, and a
good many, are for time.552 The " elaborate sage "
whom Bagehot had in mind must almost certainly
have been Aristotle. And if he is described with
some malice, at least he is admitted to have in-
structed mankind, and "for eternity.5' Indeed
when Bagehot turned to Aristotle for the basic
principles with which, in his essay on " Wordsworth,
Tennyson, and Browning,53 he sought at least some-
what to clarify the artistic confusion of his age, he
must have felt that the immortality of the ancient
critic, even though a little dry and musty, was not
inglorious.
Bagehot's practice recommends criticism much
more than does his theory. His own essays are
certainly no mere accumulation of writing upon
writing, of papers upon papers. Rather he tears
away the multitudinous pages of a formidable
volume and shows you the living author behind it.
Such an essay as that on Gibbon is neither too
dull to be entertaining nor too narrow and specia-
lized to have an independent interest. The fresh
breeze of a broad and worldly wisdom blows
through it. It is the brilliant, witty after-dinner
talk of a thinking and acting man, not the less
worthy of a hearing because it is informally spoken,
nor the less keen and profound because it is the